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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The Elementary School Teacher is a lineal descendant 
of the Cook County Normal School Envelope. About the year 
TheEiemen- 1892 a small printing outfit was installed in a base- 
tary School ment room of the building occupied by the Cook 
Teacher County Normal School. The purpose of this was 

mainly to provide printed reading lessons and other material that 
the teachers desired to use in this form in their class-rooms. The 
children, stimulated by the desire to express their own ideas, were 
taught to write from a perfectly legitimate and natural motive. 
But their reading lessons found in the ordinary text-books bore 
no such organic relation to their thinking. The printing-press 
was therefore called into use with a view to placing in the hands 
of the pupils printed copies of their own stories which grew 
directly out of their observations. Still further, it gave the 
teachers opportunity to adapt stories and other descriptions to 
any particular subject in hand, and thus to relate reading much 
closer to the pupil's thinking than it was possible to do with text- 
books alone. The teachers also made use of the press in the 
preparation of outlines which gave a forecast of their plans for 
teaching; they used it, too, in summarizing what had already 
been done. As a stimulus and a means to study, this work was 
invaluable to the teacher and to the school as a whole. 

Presently there grew up a considerable demand for these 
papers from teachers in different parts of the country. No 
attempt was made to bind the leaflets, or to arrange them in any 
particular order; they were simply put up in a large envelope 
each month, and sent to those who asked for them. The work 
was continued in this way until June, 1899, when Colonel Parker 
left the Normal School. These leaflets, which form several 
volumes of considerable size (no longer to be obtained), give an 
interesting insight into the workings of the school during that 
period. 
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When the Chicago Institute opened in 1900, the publication 
was resumed under the name of the Course of Study. In general, 
the same plan was pursued, but under the editorship of Mrs. 
Marion Foster Washburne the matter was given coherent 
arrangement, and each month the work was bound in magazine 
form. For two years this plan was followed, there being pub- 
lished in this period two volumes of about nine hundred pages 
each, which give a detailed view of the school at work. 

In 1902, when the Elementary School of the Chicago Insti- 
tute and the Laboratory School were united, the name of the pub- 
lication was changed to its present form, and its character was 
considerably modified. Contributions from teachers and others 
not connected with the school were received, and the plan of 
printing outlines and lessons in detail was largely abandoned. 

Once more the editorship has changed hands. Those who 
have assumed the duties feel deeply the responsibilities of the 
position, and they are planning to leave nothing undone that will 
enhance the value of the journal to those who are interested in 
educational problems. The aim will be to combine, as far as prac- 
ticable, the best features of both plans that have been pursued 
heretofore. The University Elementary School is, frankly, an 
experimental school, in the best sense. It is difficult to conceive 
of a good school being anything else. When, therefore, the 
teachers of this school develop some piece of work with their 
pupils that seems to possess merit, it is proposed to give others 
the benefit of it t as far as possible, in the pages of this journal. 
The matter so presented will vary greatly in form, because it will 
come from those who have different points of view ; it will never 
be offered as a piece of perfection, nor as a model to be copied, 
but rather as a suggestion which will enable another to do some- 
thing better. No one need wait for perfection, but everybody 
has a right to expect growth; and it is the latter that the 
Elementary School Teacher will seek to encourage. It will 
therefore be ready to present to its readers the work of all teachers 
that has been done in a true student spirit and with a view to 
making the lives of children better. 

The journal continues the work, already so well begun by 
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those who have founded and maintained it, with strong assurances 
of the cordial co-operation of the teachers of the School of Edu- 
cation, of The Francis W. Parker School, and of many others 
throughout the country. With such support it is believed that the 
Elementary School Teacher will continue to be an influential 
factor in the educational movement of its time. 

The most important event in the history of the School of 
Education since its founding was the dedication of its buildings, 
Dedication of on the thirteenth and fourteenth of last May. The 
The School of University of Chicago made this event the occasion 
Education f or i nau g ura ting a regular annual conference on 
topics relating to elementary education, which corresponds to 
the conference on secondary work that is held in the autumn. 
The program covered two days, and it included departmental 
conferences on " The Training of Teachers," " The Arts, Music, 
and Dramatic Art," "History and English," "Science, Geog- 
raphy, and Mathematics," and "The Library and Museum." 
There were also two general meetings ; one of these was devoted 
to the subject of "Manual Training," and the other one to the 
formal dedicatory exercises of Emmons Blaine Hall. The con- 
ferences were all largely attended and the papers and addresses 
were of such exceptional character that the Elementary School 
Teacher will publish a number of them during the year. The 
addresses by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
and Dr. Ernest F. Fenollosa appear in this issue. 

In manual training of all kinds, as with all other school work, 

the most important point for the teacher to consider is the motive. 

Constructive work at present, generally speaking, 

Constructive jj^rg a b ou t the same relation to hand-work of the 
Work. 

highest educative value that the old-time object- 
lessons bore to true nature-study. Object-lessons were intro- 
duced for the purpose of awakening and training the senses that 
slumbered and slept through the book regime of the schools. It 
was supposed, at first, that almost any object would serve the 
purpose. Later it was discovered that any attempt at sense- 
training which does. not take into account the whole mind is 
vanity; it was further found out that the first demand of the 
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mind is for motive. Without a clearly defined and thoroughly 
understood motive, it always refuses to give its best. And this 
is as true for the little child as it is for the adult. 

Manual training came into the schools as an attempt to resus- 
citate and train the motor activities of the pupils that were all 
but atrophied through lack of use. The pupils were set to cutting 
and carving on the theory that any kind of movement would 
serve. But teachers are learning that one muscular movement 
directed toward a worthy end that is thoroughly appreciated is 
worth a thousand of the same kind that have no soul behind them. 
That is, that physical training, the development of the motor 
activities, is as much a matter of mind as it is of body. It is a 
matter of both, one and inseparable. And, again, the first demand 
of the mind is for motive. 

The purpose must be direct. In using a saw on a piece of 
timber the end is not to grow muscle, nor is it to develop charac- 
ter : it is to cut wood. If, when cut, it serves no purpose that is 
thoroughly appreciated, then the educative value of the work is of 
low grade. Nobody but a sick man or a child under compulsion 
ever goes through bodily motions, simply for the purpose of build- 
ing up his body ; just as nobody but a moral degenerate would go 
about hunting for opportunities to be honest simply for the pur- 
pose of developing in himself a fine moral character. Agassiz did 
not study because he desired to develop himself mentally, but 
because he wanted to know more about fishes. Newton did not 
sit up nights simply to acquire mathematical skill, but to find out 
something about the heavenly bodies. To fix the attention of the 
pupil upon himself, by setting up the motive of self-development 
or skill, is to train in him an insufferable egotism as certainly as 
though we perpetually praised his neckties and his curls. 

The true end, the end which alone can inspire to healthy 
action, is to be found- only in the purpose which the object can 
serve when it is completed. The object should be worth some- 
thing because it can do something that somebody would like to 
have done. Apply this test, and it will rule out much of the hand- 
work that now exists merely because it is fantastic and novel. 
Train the pupil to apply this test to his work and then do not 
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worry about the development of his motor activities or his moral 
character. W. S. J. 

There is no better place for feeling the educational pulse of 
the country than at one of its great summer schools for teachers. 
Summer Here people are gathered from California to Maine, 

Schools for and when classes permit of free discussion the school 
Teac ers becomes a kind of clearing-house for opinion, and it 

is remarkable to note the general trend in the same direction. 

One thing that strikes the observer with wonder and admira- 
tion is the mere fact that this class of workers whose toil draws 
so heavily upon vitality should still find strength left for vacation 
work. It testifies to two things: first, to the vital hold which 
members of the teaching profession have upon their problems; 
second, to the pressing nature of these problems themselves. The 
question has been asked repeatedly of teachers : " Are you not 
trying to do too much in vacation?" Again and again the same 
answer comes : " Oh no ! It rests me to study. It is so different 
from teaching, and it is such a satisfaction to feel that one is 
getting that which will make all next year's teaching better and 
easier." Surely such an attitude augurs well for the schools 
represented in our numerous summer sessions that normal schools, 
colleges, and universities have been conducting. Nowhere is this 
activity more evident than among the teachers of the South. 
Energy, enthusiasm, and elasticity mark the southern student. 

The trend toward activities which involve positive contact 
with things and processes is a sign of the times. Those studies 
which demand laboratory methods, or constructive, or executive 
power, are in the lead. This may seem at first thought to be a 
passing fashion, but a closer following of classes convinces one 
that the selection has been made under conviction born of actual 
experience of the needs of children. One young woman from a 
southwestern state said : " Well, no one from our town was doing 
anything definite to find out about these modern methods, and I 
just determined I would; for certainly our schools do need some- 
thing down there. And now that I have come I know better 
what I want and what we need." It may be added that, as a 
result of the energy of this teacher and the generosity of a mem- 
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ber of the school board of her town, materials have been provided 
that will greatly increase the facilities of their primary work; a 
first-grade room has been furnished with chairs and tables in place 
of the solitary desks, so that the children, barely beyond kinder- 
garten age, may have group work and games. As an evidence 
that this teacher was not standing alone in this desire for progress, 
we cannot forbear to add that her school board paid her tuition 
at the summer school. Who knows how many such histories 
may lie behind the great wave of educational reform ? 

B. P. 



